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Nebraska School Districts.—According to a recent com- 
pilation, approximately 200 Nebraska school districts 
were eliminated in 1951. Much redistricting activity is 
expected in 1952. During 1951 the State Redistricting 
Committee, created by the 1949 Legislature, reviewed 
thirteen redistricting plans involving seventy-six dis- 
tricts. Seven of these plans were defeated in local elec- 
tions, three passed, and three are still to be acted upon. 
Nineteen districts were involved in the three approved 
plans. A majority of the two hundred districts elimi- 
nated in 1951 were wiped out by the petition method, 
which requires the signatures of at least 55 per cent of 


the legal voters in each district a*ected 


Maine Education.—Ilhe State Board of Education has 
taken action aimed at ultimate relief of a critical short- 
age in elementary teachers in Maine schools. Noting 
that steadily decreasing enrollments at the Washington 
State Normal School and the Aroostook State Normal 
School apparently were caused by the fact that they 
were only three-year schools, the board voted to con 
vert them both into four-year, degree-granting State 
teachers colleges. It is believed that this will add sub- 
number of elementary 


stantially to the prospective 


teachers trained in the State 


e 
Interstate Indian Conference.— [he second annual Gov 
ernors’ Interstate Indian Conference was held in Helena, 
The meeting, attended 
participating 


Montana, December 10 and 11. 
by representatives from the seventeen 
States, agreed that next year’s program will give special 
emphasis to developing Indian health and educational 
programs, and to repealing the Federal law—except for 
local option—which prevents sale of liquor to reserva 
tion Indians who are wards of the Federal government. 
The Interstate Indian Council was created two years 
ago in St. Paul. States participating include Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. 


Permanent License Plates.—-New Jersey has adopted a 
system of permanent license plates whereby the new 
yearly numeral is placed in a slot in the plate. Color 
of the new “long-term” plates will be orange on a black 
field. Plates are expected to have an average life of five 
years, although they may be replaced without cost after 
three years if they become illegible. The State Budget 
Director estimates an annual saving of about $100,000 
under the new system. 


Arizona Driver Responsibility Act.—-A new Arizona 
safety responsibility act took effect on January 1st. The 
new law requires motorists involved in an accident re- 
sulting in injury or death, or damages exceeding $100, 
to furnish proof of their ability to pay claims up to 
$11,000. Failure to do so will result in automatic sus- 
pension of driver’s license and registration plates. Gov- 
ernor Pyle emphasized in a radio address that "this is 
not a compulsory insurance law,” but “one that will 
put into practice the responsibility we owe the public 
as owners and operators of motor vehicles.” Purpose of 
the law is to require owners and operators to pay for 
the damage they cause in accidents and to give the 
State a more effective method of removing habitual 
violators from the highway. 


New Montana Driver License Law.—Montana’s new 
drivers’ license provisions, making licenses expire on 
the owner’s birthday, went into effect January ist as 
designated by the 1951 Legislature. Special procedures 
are outlined in the law so that licenses can be bought 
on January ist to tide holders over until their birth- 
days arrive. 


Midwest Road Link.—A ten-mile stretch of the new 
Chicago-Indiana-Detroit expressway between the city 
limits of Chicago, Illinois, and Hammond, Indiana, 
was opened recently. Sections have been completed in 
Michigan, and an additional two miles, extending into 
Indiana, is expected to be opened in May, 1952. Ulti- 
mately the expressway will connect with the recently 
constructed and projected high-speed roads in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and New York to complete a con- 
tinuous express highway route to Chicago and the West. 


Maryland Roads.—The Maryland State Roads Commis- 
sion recently suggested that the Federal government 
should contribute $80 million in the next decade for 
highway building in the Maryland environs of Wash- 
ington, D.C. The State’s Advisory Commission on High- 
ways, appointed by Governor McKeldin last summer, 
also supported the proposal. It indicated that in the 
next fifteen years the State will need to build roads 


‘costing between $350 million and $450 million and that 
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almost a third of this will need to be spent on fringes 
of Washington. The two commissions held that the 
Federal government should share in meeting the prob- 
lem brought about on the edge of the national capital 
by expansion of Federal activities. 
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TV Banned from Cars.—Rhode Island is among the 
States—now a majority—that either prohibit television 
sets in automobiles or ban their location within view 
of the driver. The Rhode Island law, enacted by the 
Legislature in 1950, forbids having a TV receiving set 
in a motor vehicle and provides for a fine up to $100 
for one who drives or is responsible for driving a car 
in violation of the act. At least twenty-five States now 
have laws banning TV in cars or in view of the driver. 
As reported in the November State GOVERNMENT, eight 
Legislatures adopted such prohibitions in 1951. 


Bus Reciprocity Meeting.—The Interstate Committee 
on Bus Inspection of the Eastern region of the Council 
of State Governments met in New York City January 
4 as guests of the New York Joint Legislative Committee 
on Interstate Cooperation. Agreement was reached that 
uniform standards of bus inspection should be de- 
veloped as a basis for reciprocity among the States of 
the region with respect to for-hire vehicles carrying 
eight or more passengers. A small subcommittee, headed 
by John Fitzpatrick of the New York State Public Ser- 
vice Commission, was named to review existing regula- 
tions among the ten States and report its recommenda 
tions for uniform standards. 


Alabama Civil Service.—The voters of Alabama on 
December 11 adopted a merit system amendment to 
the State constitution by a majority approaching two 
to one. This action gives the State’s civil service system 
—already in existence—constitutional provision for the 
first time. Other States whose constitutions provide for 
merit system are California, Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, New Jersey, and New York. 
Most of the States have adopted civil service by legisla- 
tion. 

Under the Alabama amendment, appointments and 
promotions in the State’s civil service shall be made 
according to merit, fitness, and efficiency, to be de 
termined, so far as practicable, by competitive examina- 
tion; it shall be the Legislature’s duty to maintain laws 
necessary to implement a positive program of personnel 
management and provide adequate financial support 
for it; unless in conflict with the amendment, all cur- 
rent State personnel laws shall continue in effect until 
amended or repealed, and civil service status acquired 
by employees under existing statutes shall be unaffected 
by the amendment. 

© 


State Unemployment Reserves.—The reserves to the 
credit of the States in the unemployment trust fund in 
Washington, D.C., have risen to a new high as of the 
end of 1951. Balances on that date totalled approxi- 
mately $7.8 billion—some $200 million higher than the 
previous peak, reached in 1948. Thus the substantial 
inroads in the fund that occurred during fairly heavy 
periods of unemployment in 1949 and 1950 have been 
more than counterbalanced. Each State has its own 


account in the fund. Unemployment compensation is 
paid out of it to beneficiaries in accordance with the 
employment security laws of the various States. 


New Mexico Reorganization.—The New Mexico “Little 
Hoover Commission” has approved six recommendations 
to guide the commission’s program: (1) that the legal 
work of all State departments and agencies be central- 
ized in the Attorney General’s office; (2) abolishment 
of the Capitol Custodian Committee and creation of an 
office of Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds; 
(3) changes in the budget preparation and financial 
controls; (4) increase of the Governor's staff to handle 
new duties which may be centered in it; (5) a merit 
system for all State employees except department heads; 
(6) greater consolidation of departments. By December 
1 the commission had completed sixteen investigations 
of State departments and agencies. 


State and Local Bonds.—During 1951 State and local 
governments floated bond issues totalling more than $3 
billion, somewhat lower than the record year of 1950 
when more than $3.6 billion in bonds were marketed. 
In the six years since World War II, the States and 
their political subdivisions have borrowed in the bond 
market approximately $16 billion, an amount about 
equal to their total debt outstanding at the close of the 
war. 
e 


Utah Income Tax Returns.—Utah’s new method for 
State income tax returns will have its first tryout before 
the March 15 deadline. On an optional short form, no 
larger than an elongated post card, many Utahans will 
be able to file their State returns with a minimum of 
effort. The short form, authorized by the 1951 Legis- 
lature, computes the State tax at 10 per cent of the 
1950 Federal tax rate. To use it, the taxpayer simply 
looks up his tax on a prepared chart, similar to that 
used on the U.S. short form, fills in a few blanks, and 
pays. He must meet only two requirements: his gross 
adjusted income as reported to the Federal government 
must be less than $5,000, and he must file his Federal 
tax on the Federal short form. 


Interstate Tax Cooperation.—At least three States in 
their legislative sessions of 1951 acted for establishment 
of machinery for arbitration or compromise of conflict- 
ing, interstate domicile disputes in death taxation, the 
Federation of Tax Administrators reports. 
Minnesota and Tennessee adopted the Model Act 
for Interstate Arbitration and Compromise. Originally 
drafted by State tax officials in the Northeast to provide 
for settiement of disputes among States with respect to 
death taxes, this act now is effective in whole or major 
portions in nine States. It provides that designated 
State officials may compromise the question of domicile 
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but that—once the affected parties have invoked the 
act—arbitration before a board is mandatory in the 
event compromise is not effected. 

Illinois in 1951 adopted a variant of this, the Uniform 
Act on Interstate Compromise of Death Taxes, prepared 
by the National Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws. Under it, arbitration is not mandatory 
if compromise fails. Eight States now have adopted it 
substantially. 

* 


Idaho Clears Bonded Debt.—The State of Idaho wiped 
out to a penny the last of its bonded indebtedness— 
$4,050—on December 27th. The liquidated bonds were 
the last of a $43,000 issue of State Treasury notes 
floated in 1943 to finance the cost of printing the Idaho 
code. 


Illinois Mental Hospital Costs.—An Illinois law re 
quiring mental hospital patients or their legally re- 
sponsible relatives, if able, to pay for their care and 
treatment went into effect January 1 as part of the 
State’s new mental health code. The monthly rate for 
the first half of 1952 will be $60. Thereafter it will be 
recalculated at the end of each fiscal year on the basis 
of per capita cost of maintenance during the preceding 
twelve months. Money received from patients will not 
reduce the amount of State money spent in operation 
of the hospitals but will be deposited with the State 
Treasurer in a mental health fund to be used for 
further improving the care and treatment of the men 
tally ill and mentally deficient. 

It is estimated that at least 10,000 of the 46,000 pa- 
tients in Illinois mental hospitals will be able to pay 
all or part of the monthly cost for care and treatment 
and that an additional $2 million will be collected 
annually for expanding mental health services and 
facilities. Previously, Illinois was the only State with 
no provision for charging patients or collecting from 
their home counties for care and treatment in mental 
hospitals. 

rhe new code—comprising twenty bills enacted by the 
i951 Legislature—was drafted on the basis of recom- 
mendations of a citizens’ committee and was prepared 
over a period of almost two years by members of both 
houses of the Legislature and professional and lay 
groups. 

a 


Crime Committee Meeting.—The special subcommittee 
on crime legislation of the Drafting Committee of 
State officials met in New York City December 27 to 
discuss joint programs with the American Bar Associa- 
tion Commission on Organized Crime and the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 
Preliminary consideration was given to proposed legis- 
lation for the supervision of prosecuting officials by a 
central State agency. In accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the 1951 Governors’ Conference, the Draft- 
ing Committee plans to develop a series of suggested 
crime control measures for consideration by the 1953 
legislative sessions. 


Interstate Disaster Compact.—Governors McKay of 
Oregon and Langlie of Washington recently signed 
an interstate civil defense compact. The agreement pro- 
vides for exchange of emergency supplies, rescue equip- 
ment, and personnel, and it establishes an operational 
basis for coordination of the two States’ civil defense 
organizations. 
al 


Montana Civil Defense.—At a November conference of 
city, county, State and Federal representatives in Helena, 
Governor John W. Bonner indicated that Montana’s 
civil defense machinery is organized and prepared to 
function on short notice. Governor Bonner has signed 
mutual aid compacts and sent them out to each of the 
other forty-seven States. These pacts cover reception 
of evacuees, lending equipment and specially trained 
personnel, and permitting professional men and _ spe- 
cialists to practice in other States “in event of emer- 
gency” without being licensed there. 


New Jersey Park Plan.—Governor Driscoll of New 
Jersey has announced that Federal defense agencies will 
lease some 400 acres on Sandy Hook—about one-third 
of the “Hook”—for development as a State park. For 
some twenty years the State has been seeking the entire 
six-mile peninsula for use as a huge recreation and 
bathing area similar to Jones Beach Park in New York. 
The more limited amount of land to be made available 
will permit a less comprehensive project that will ac- 
commodate perhaps 20,000 bathers daily. A clause in 
the lease will permit recapture by the U. S. Department 
of Defense on 24-hour notice in event of a national 
emergency. Sandy Hook has been Federal property since 
1817, and its 187-year-old lighthouse (not in the area 
to be leased) is the oldest still in use in the western 
hemisphere. 
a 


Programs on Alcoholism.—Numerous State Legislatures 
acted in 1951 to adopt or strengthen State programs on 
alcoholism. Among the enactments: California expanded 
its existing program. Georgia adopted an act creating 
a Commission on Alcoholism, recognizing alcoholism as 
a disease, and providing for voluntary or involuntary 
commitment of alcoholics for treatment. Iowa permitted 
voluntary admission of alcoholics to State mental in- 
stitutions for treatment. Michigan created a State Board 
on Alcoholism with authorization for a broad program 
in the interest of rehabilitation. Minnesota created an 
interim committee to study alcoholism and treatment 
facilities. North Dakota established a Commission on 
Alcoholism to study alcoholism and treat alcoholics on a 
voluntary basis; the Legislature also made an appropria- 
tion to the Department of Public Instruction for courses 
on the nature and effects of alcohol and narcotics. 
Rhode Island established a Division on Alcoholism with 
an appropriation of $50,000 a year. Vermont provided 
for establishment of an Alcoholic Rehabilitation Com- 
mission and authorized creation of an advisory com- 
mittee on education concerning alcoholism. 
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State attention to problems of alcoholism has in- 
creased markedly in recent years, and a large majority 
of the States now have programs, of varying scopes, to 
deal with it. 

a 


Weather Study.—A thorough study of weather control 
in Oregon, based largely on the experience of other 
States, was decided upon as one of the outstanding 
objectives of the 1951 Legislative interim committee 
on weather control, which met in Salem December 1st. 
The research program will be handled by an Executive 
Secretary, who will report to the interim group. Arti 
ficial rain making will be included as a subject of in 
vestigation. 
es 

Kentucky Legislative Committees.—In the opening days 
of the 1952 regular session, Kentucky’s House of Repre 
sentatives amended its rules in two major respects: It 
reduced the number of standing committees from seventy 
to forty-four and it established a new Committee on 
Committees, similar to one which has existed for several 
sessions in the Senate. The Committee on Committees 
comprising the Speaker, majority caucus chairman, and 
majority floor leader, is charged with selecting the mem- 
bership of all other standing committees, referring all 
bills to appropriate standing committees, and exercising 
control over all employees of the House. 


Wyoming Fish Food.—Wyoming has developed a plan 
to meet the growing problem of feeding the trout 
reared in State-owned hatcheries. With larger numbers 
of trout hatched each year, and with prices of food for 
them climbing steadily, the State has installed its own 
fish food processing plant. Utilizing non-game fish 
taken from its own streams, and combining them with 
other essential ingredients, the Wyoming Game and 
Fish Department has successfully provided a cheap and 
plentiful food for more than four million game trout 
hatched and planted each vear in mountain creeks and 
lakes. 


Intergovernmental Relations 
Series 


Ihe fourth monograph, /ntergovernmental Relations 
in Public Health, now has been published by the Uni 
versity of Minnesota Press in its comprehensive series, 
Intergovernmental Relations in the United States as 
Observed in the State of Minnesota. Editors of the series 
as a whole, to comprise ten volumes, are Professors 
William Anderson and Edward W. Weidner of the 
University of Minnesota and Michigan State College, 
respectively. Previously published were Intergovern- 
mental Relations and the Courts, by Forrest Talbott 
($3); Intergovernmental Relations in Highways, by R. 
\. Gomez ($2.50); and Intergovernmental Relations in 
Education, by Robert L. Morlan ($3.50). 

Laurence Wyatt, of the Department of Public Health 
at Yale University, is the author of the fourth volume 
($3.50). It deals successively with the United States 
Public Health Service, the U.S. Children’s Bureau, other 
national agencies, Minnesota State and local health de 
partments, other State agencies and State-local relations 
in Minnesota, and interstate and interlocal relations in 
the public health field. Individual monographs (or the 
series of ten as a whole, published and to be published 
$25) may be obtained from the Press, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 


Census Publications 


A leaflet listing Census Bureau Publications on Goi 
ernments has been issued by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census and is available from that agency upon request 
It describes briefly each of the fourteen reports on gov 
ernmental finances and employment which the Census 
Bureau expects to have issued in the fiscal year which 
began July 1, 1951, and it lists other recent publications 
of the Bureau regarding State and local governments 
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Initiative and Cooperation: 


The Record of the States 


fnnual Report of the Executive Directoy to the Board of Managers 


of the Council of State Governments* 


HE YEAR 1951 has been a difficult one for the 

States, as for all areas of government. It has 

been a year characterized primarily by uncer- 
tainty—uncertainty about the international situation 
and what it might bring forth, uncertainty about 
the general economic and fiscal situation, and un- 
certainty about what the States should and could do 
in a situation entirely new in our history. We en 
tered 1951 at a low point in our national life—we 
seemed to be losing the fight for international law, 
order, and justice in Korea; we were just becoming 
fully aware of how pathetically unprepared we were 
for the international leadership that had _ been 
thrust upon us; and we were in the midst of the 
great debate about how and to what extent we 
should exercise that leadership. 

In short, America was face to face with one of hei 
most critical situations at home and abroad—at a 
crossroads in her history. It was in this atmosphere 
and amidst these conditions that the State Legisla- 
tures of 1951 convened. They were confronted im- 
mediately with the most urgent problems—the tasks 
of putting our affairs in order on the home front 
for the long pull. 


Tax and Fiscal Policies and Problems 


a AND fiscal problems and policies underlie the 
operation and administration of all State govern- 
ments. For twenty years the Council of State Gov 
ernments has been working with these problems 
within the States themselves, among the States and 
their localities, and between the States and the na 
tional government. The problems are never-ending, 
but in retrospect over the last two decades, it is 
apparent that real, measurable progress has been 
made in developing modern methods of fiscal ad 
ministration and control, in organizing our financial 
affairs to meet the rapidly changing times and con 
ditions which we have encountered—times and con 
ditions which have involved a major depression, a 
world-wide war, and this strange and unusual world- 
wide phenomenon that is neither peace nor war. 
Beginning in the very early go's, the States have 
*Submitted by Frank Bane, Executive Director of the Coun 


cil of State Governments, to the Board of Managers at its 
annual meeting, January 9, 1952, in Chicago, Illinois. 


developed and used extensively the so-called sales 
or consumers tax. Today thirty-one of the States de- 
pend upon these taxes for their major support. 
These taxes and the income taxes in many States 
furnish the funds for State services. 

Ihe States also have developed and improved the 
executive budget, which in almost all of them is the 
primary tool for fiscal control. Centralized purchas- 
ing and central personnel administration are both, 
to a large extent, State governmental practices that 
have been established in the past twenty years. They 
are usual procedure now in almost all of the States. 
In order to meet current and pressing needs, the 
Legislatures in 1951 in at least thirty States in 
creased taxes, largely to provide for programs in 
education, welfare, highways, and health. At the 
same time, all of the States attempted to “hold the 
line” in everything except the most essential needs 
and services. The General Assembly of the States, 
meeting just one year ago, adopted the following 
resolution: 

“The exigencies of world crisis make necessars 
greatly increased expenditures for national defense. 
lo assist in maintaining a stable and productive 
national economy, the States should make every 
effort to defer or eliminate capital outlay and non 
essential expenditures and to conserve manpower in 
State services to the greatest extent possible. There- 
fore the Tenth General Assembly of the States urges 
that the States develop a fiscal program for the dura 
tion of the emergency period which will make man 
power, materials, and money available for the de 
fense effort.” 

This has been the policy of the States, and it still 
is. But the States have realized that the defense 
effort in its larger and more far-reaching aspects 
requires that essential governmental services be 
maintained, and in some instances expanded, if 
\merica is to remain strong and is to be prepared 
for any emergency. 

In our last three annual reports we have dis 
cussed in some detail the rapid increase of so-called 
grants-in-aid from the States to their political sub- 
divisions. We have also mentioned and urged fur- 
ther consideration of a movement started about foun 
years ago in a few States—a movement designed to 
make available to the localities additional sources 
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of revenue which they could use as they wished to 
provide funds for public services, thereby curtailing 
to some extent the pressures upon State Legislatures 
to levy more and more taxes and collect more and 
more State revenue to be granted to the localities. 
In 1951 more States made a beginning in this field— 
a beginning toward the development of a fiscal pol- 
icy designed primarily to revitalize and rejuvenate 
local government. 

As the Board of Managers is well aware, the 
States have also urged the national government ‘to 
adopt a similar policy—one which would release to 
the States and localities certain sources of revenue 
which could be used just as effectively on the State 
and local as on the national level. The Executive 
Committees of the Council of State Governments 
and the Governors’ Conference, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives, 
and the Senate Finance Committee have been in 
accord with respect to this general principle. Some 
progress has been made. Community property in- 
equities were corrected as recommended by the 
States. There have been some reductions in certain 
excise taxes, such as those on electrical energy, ad- 
missions, and telegrams; and we seem to be about 
to adopt a constructive policy dealing with pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes by the national government 
for the use of certain types of property. Much more 
progress would have been made, in fact already had 
been approved by the House of Representatives, 
when the Korean crisis developed more than a year 
ago—a crisis which required the reappraisal ol our 
entire fiscal program. 

The beginnings of such a reappraisal are now on 
the way. The Governors’ Conference at its last 
meeting early in October appointed a special com- 
mittee to investigate the question and to cooperate 
with Congressional committees in an effort to pro 
mote a constructive solution, In late September, the 
House of Representatives adopted House Resolu- 
tion 414 which provides “that the Committee on 
Ways and Means is authorized and directed to fur- 
ther investigate and study the means and method of 
accomplishing the elimination of competition, over- 
lapping, and duplication of sources of federal, state, 
and local government taxes and to report back to 
the House its recommendations with respect thereto 
before the close of the present Congress.” A contfer- 
ence between the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House and the Governors’ Conference Commit 
tee will be held carly this year, and every eflort will 
be made to coordinate Federal and State action 
toward the desired objec tives. 


M ANY PEOPLE who have access to the best infor- 


mation available believe that for many years—how 


many nobody knows—the national government will 
have to spend approximately $50 billion per year 
for just four activities: foreign policy and foreign 
aid, the armed services, veterans’ affairs, and interest 
on the national debt. All of these are exclusively 
the duties and responsibilities of the national gov- 
ernment. An increasing number of people believe 
that, if this be true, the time is here and now when 
we should again, and in an organized manner, at- 
tempt to study and appraise the duties and respon- 
sibilities of governments—national, State, and local 

in an effort to devise the best plan for meeting 
our needs and handling our problems in the light 
of this new situation which will probably be with us 
lor years to come. They believe, further, that the 
tax and revenue programs of national, State, and 
local governments should be studied as a part of 
such a reappraisal and then should be geared to 
its results. 

It has been many years since a competent group, 
ofhcially authorized, has seriously considered the 
proposition—What are the duties and responsibili- 
ties of each area of government in our federal sys- 
tem? During these years, profound changes have 
taken place in our social and economic system and 





NEW OFFICERS 
Ihe Council of State Governments 


Ihe following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Managers of the Council of 
State Governments at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, on January g, 1952. 


President Hon. Val Peterson, Gover- 
nor of Nebraska 


First Vice-President and Hon. ]. Maynard Magru- 
Chairman of the Board der, Member of the House 
of Delegates, Virginia 


Hon. Fred Hall, Lieuten- 
ant Governor, Kansas 


Second Vice-President 


Third Vice-President Hon. Warren N. Gaffney, 
Commissioner of the De- 
partment of Banking and 


Insurance, New Jersey 


fucditor Hon. Earl L. Berg, Com- 
missioner of the Depart- 
ment of Administration, 
Minnesota 


Iwo new Managers-at-Large were also elected, to 
serve on the Board of Managers for a period of five 
years: 


Hon. Arthur Y. Lloyd, Director of the Legislative 
Research Commission, Kentucky 


Hon. Roscoe R. Walcutt, Member of the Senate, 
Ohio 
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in our international relations. If our present finan- 
cial difficulties and fiscal problems can bring about 
such a constructive study and reappraisal, it may be 
that these difficulties and problems will have served 
a good purpose—the purpose of broadening the base 
and strengthening the sinews of this democratic, 
federal system of ours, upon which the welfare and 
the safety of the world so largely depend. 


Highway Maintenance, Construction, 
and Regulation 


‘ken QuEsTION Of highways has been a matter ol 
increasing interest and concern to the States through 
the year just passed. Early in the spring the Admin- 
istrator of the Defense Transport Administration 
sent a letter to all of the Governors in which he 
seemed to recommend—and I am choosing my words 
carefully—that the States raise their size and weight 
limitations on motor truck transport and relax thei 
efforts toward stricter enforcement of such limita- 
tions. These things in the name of Defense! As 
repeatedly directed and for obvious reasons, we 
strenuously opposed this suggestion, if it were a sug 
gestion, and we took steps to secure necessary cor- 
rective action in case the Administrator of the 
Defense Transport Administration believed he had 
legal authority to issue any such directive. After a 
number of conferences, it was substantially agreed 
that no effort would be made to pressure the States 
into changing their size and weight standards and 
that all would cooperate in the general effort for 
strict enforcement of State laws. 

Another specific question, that of the transporta- 
tion of dangerous explosives over the highways, 
arose during the fall when the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Governors’ Conference advised the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that in its opinion the 
transportation of such commodities should be han- 
dled on the basis of temporary rather than perma- 
nent permits and that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should operate in accordance with a 
pattern developed several months before by the 
Department of Defense and the States. Under this 
pattern such permits would be issued only after 
careful investigation and after consultation with 
the individual States through which the matériel 
would be transported. We hope and believe that 
such a system and method of operation will be 
established. 

In 1940 approximately 33 million motor vehicles 
were using our highways. In 1951 the number had 
increased to approximately 52 million, and the 
number and weight of motor trucks had increased 
in much greater proportion. Today we have to a 
very large extent—with a number of notable excep- 
tions—the same highway system that we had in 
1940, with the result that highways generally are 


overcrowded and a great many roads are in need of 
repair and more extensive maintenance, 

The Council of State Governments called specific 
attention to this problem in the report it issued in 
1g50 at the direction of the Governors’ Conference, 
and the legislative sessions of 1951 enacted more 
constructive legislation toward the financing, the 
maintenance, and the construction of our highway 
systems than any other legislative sessions had done 
during the past twenty years. The States were will 
ing, and in most instances provided the where- 
withal, to begin on a large scale the rebuilding of 
our highways to take care of present-day trafhc. 

Increasingly during the vear they encountered, 
however, another problem: critical materials in 
short supply—primarily steel. This shortage of stcel 
has materially curtailed highway work already pro 
vided for and badly needed and in many instances 
has held up projects already under construction. 
We have had a number of conferences with the 
Secretary of Detense, the Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization, and the Director of the National 
Production Authority. /n every instance the States 
have made it crystal cleay that they advocated no 
policy which would in any way hinder the rapid 
production of defense matériel or the construction 
of necessary facilities for such production. But the 
States have urged that essential activities of govern 
ment, such as the maintenance and construction of 
schools, the maintenance and construction of hos 
pitals, and the maintenance and construction of 
highways, be allocated a larger percentage of the 
steel which is available after defense requirements 
have been met. The delense authorities have agreed 
to resurvey the steel problem, especially in view ol 
highway needs, to consult with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Governors’ Conference in the formu- 
lation of future policies and programs which affect 
the States, and to establish within the defense mo- 
bilization machinery a specific unit which will con- 
cern itself primarily with governmental needs and 
governmental problems. 

The States have contended and do contend that 
the maintenance and construction of an adequate 
highway system in the States is one of our major, 
indispensable defense assets. 


Law Enforcement 


i 
- E tHE end of World War IL the American 
people have become increasingly concerned ove1 
the operations of criminal racketeers and over the 
dangerously large amounts of power concentrated 


in the hands of criminal elements. 

The extent of this problem has been indicated 
by studies and investigations on the local, State, and 
national levels. Many States have faced and are 
facing the issues involved in coping with this chal- 
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lenge to law enforcement, and a large group of 
States in 1951 authorized interim investigations of 
crime as a basis for subsequent legislative action. 
Many States also established new controls over the 
narcotic traffic, bookmaking, and other gambling 
activities, strengthened grand jury procedures, and 
provided supervisory controls by State agencies over 
local law enforcement authorities. 

The National Association of Attorneys General 
and the Conherence of Chief Justices are specifically 
concerned with this question and they have co- 
operated with the Drafting Committee of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments in devising suggested 
legislation designed to remedy some of our crime 
control detects. Here, again, is the old, familiar 
problem—how can we do effectively what should 
and must be done and at the same time avoid im- 
pairing and curtailing the essential duties and 
responsibilities of local government? Many organi- 
zations, both public and private, are devoting them- 
selves to finding a constructive solution to this 
problem. With an aroused public consciousness, 
there is every indication that definite progress will 
be made. 


Social Security 


, Sist Congress enacted Public Law 734, exten- 
sively amending the social security program. The 
original Social Security Act, passed in 1935, was 
designed to safeguard the individual from the risks 
of life and living in our present-day society through 
insurance on the one hand and assistance on the 
other. Under the act as originally conceived, the 
national government cooperated with the States in 
providing assistance for certain groups—needy aged, 
dependent children, and the blind, while, at the 
same time, an insurance program was established 
through which the worker and his employer would 
provide in an orderly fashion insurance benefits 
that would to a large extent enable the worker to 
take care of himself during unemployment and 
his old age. Briefly, it was hoped and expected in 
1935 that the insurance program gradually would 
reduce greatly the necessity for maintaining an ex- 
tensive assistance program. 

The plan did not work that way. The coverage 
under old age and survivors insurance was too lim- 
ited, and the benefits provided in the act did not 
keep pace with changes in our economic conditions 
and our price scales. The result: Federal and State 
expenditures for public assistance rose rapidly in 
the fifteen-year period since enactment. 

Phe amendments in 1950 were designed primarily 
to correct this situation. Insurance coverage was ex- 
tended, benefits were increased, and the assistance 
rolls during the past year have materially declined. 
Of particular interest to the States is the provision 


in the new Social Security Act which enables the 
States, if they so desire, to cover State and local em- 
ployees under old age and survivors insurance. But 
it is specifically provided, also, that the States and 
localities cannot cover such employees if they are 
already eligible under an existing pension plan. 

This proviso has very materially limited action 
on the part of the States and localities. There are 
now pending in Congress a number of suggested 
amendments designed to eliminate this prohibition 
and to permit the States and localities to coordinate 
existing pension plans with the national insurance 
program—again, if they so destre. 

The majority of the States also have instituted 
plans for participating in the new program for aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled, and many 
States have expanded their aid programs to depend- 
ent children and to the blind. 

The Federal-State administrative problem which 
created widespread interest during 1951 concerned 
the question of publication of information con- 
cerning recipients and expenditures in public as- 
sistance. The Governors’ Conference adopted the 
following resolution: 

“The Governors’ Conference has taken no posi- 
tion on the advisability or propriety of publicizing 
welfare rolls. The Governors’ Conference is, how- 
ever, unanimous in declaring that the publicizing of 
welfare rolls is a matter for determination by the 
individual States.” 

Congress amended the Social Security Act to con- 
form generally to the policy set forth in this reso- 
lution. 


Mental Health 


As pirECcTED by the Board of Managers and the 
Governors’ Conterence, the Council of State Gov- 
ernments submitted to the Board last year a com- 
prehensive report on the care and treatment of 
mentally ill in the States. The report was the result 
of the only study of its kind that has been made by 
a governmental agency on this most important and 
expensive activity of State governments. It was the 
basis of legislative programs in most of the States 
during 1951 and it still is being used extensively by 
State commissions on reorganization of State gov- 
ernment and by special interim commissions study- 
ing this particular problem. 

Great progress was made in 1951, and we are cer- 
tain that results will be comparable in 1952 toward 
transforming more and more of our hospitals for 
the mentally ill from custodial institutions to treat- 
ment centers and from the primary idea of care for 
the mentally ill to that of education and prevention. 
The medical profession and all agencies specifically 
interested in the realm of mental health agree that 
the hope of curtailing the rapidly increasing num- 








bers committed to hospitals for the mentally ill lies 
along these roads. The States are governing them- 
selves accordingly. 


Higher Education 


_—_ education has been a major interest of 
the States. This interest has increased in recent 
years as private institutions have encountered finan 
cial difficulties and, in a number of instances, have 
been forced to curtail their activities—thus creating 
a major present-day problem. Trained and skilled 
personnel we must have in this technological age. 

One of the most interesting developments in the 
realm of interstate cooperation in recent years has 
been the establishment of interstate agencies de- 
signed to make available to many of the States 
higher educational facilities existing in some of the 
States. This development is already well under way 
—in the South and in the Far West—and simi- 
lar plans are being discussed in other parts of 
the country. Interstate cooperation in higher edu 
cation already has demonstrated that it is nei 
ther necessary nor feasible for each of the States to 
attempt to provide schools for the training of all 
professions in their own separate universities, but 
that the States, working together, can improve eno1 
mously their general educational facilities and, at 
the same time, effect great savings in public ex 
penditures. 

At the meeting of the Board of Managers last 
year, you will remember, the Council of State Gov 
ernments was directed to undertake an extensive 
study of the program, financing, and administration 
of higher education in the States. That study is the 
most extensive and expensive single project that we 
have ever undertaken. But it is well along, and we 
hope and expect to have the completed report in 
your hands before July 1. We also hope that the 
report will be as useful to the States as those on 
elementary and secondary education, on care and 
treatment of the mentally ill, and on highway safety 
and motor truck regulation proved to be. 


Water Resources 


io Council of State Governments has been inte) 
ested in water resources, their conservation, use, and 
development, for more than twenty years. The first 
interstate compacts and arrangements sponsored by 
the Council set up interstate commissions, initially 
financed by the Council, to deal with the problems 
of interstate rivers. Most of these projects have been 
self-supporting, going concerns for years. They have 
made major contributions to industrial, agricul 
tural, and recreational activities in their areas: they 
have substituted agreement, cooperation, and con 
structive action for controversy, litigation, delay 
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Last year the Missouri Valley States Committee 
requested the Council of State Governments to 
make a study of problems connected with water re- 
sources of the Missouri Valley and to submit to the 
committee a suggested plan for the operation of 
Missouri River facilities. Such a study has been 
made and the preliminary report submitted to the 
Missouri River States. A meeting of their repre- 
sentatives will be held in the latter part of January 
for discussion and action on the report. 

Water resources are a matter of interest not only 
to the States but to the national government as 
well. A year or more ago a Presidential commission 
was directed to make a comprehensive study of the 
country’s water resources problems. Its report, sub- 
mitted several months ago, now is being studied by 
the Budget Bureau of the national government, and 
the bureau has requested the National Association 
of State Planning Officials to canvass water authori- 
ties in the several States for their opinions and sug 
gestions. These opinions and suggestions have been 
transmitted to the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Council of State Governments has indicated its 
readiness to appoint a temporary technical commit- 
tee of State officials to meet with the bureau for 
further consideration of the problems involved. 

Consistently, the Council has urged that if our 
water resources are to be used effectively for the 
areas involved and for the nation as a whole, State 
and local authorities must have an effective part in 
planning, in development, and in operation. 


Civil Defense 


A, rHe top of the agenda in most of the legisla- 
tive sessions in 1951 was civil defense. No subject 
late in 1950 and early in 1951 received more atten 
tion from the States and from the Council of State 
Governments. 

On January 2, 1951, Congress enacted the basic 
civil defense law. This Federal statute provided fon 
extensive Federal action, for Federal participation 
with the States in the organization and operation of 
civil defense, and it gave advance consent for inte 
state civil defense compacts. The States, following 
the pattern which they used so effectively during 
World War II, enacted their legislation, organized 
their machinery, in most instances appropriated op- 
erating funds, and entered into mutual-assistance 
compacts with their neighboring States. But, up to 
the present time, civil defense preparations have 
lagged and lagged badly, primarily because Con- 
gress has not effectively implemented the Civil De- 
fense Act. 

There are without doubt many reasons for this, 
but the main reason is perhaps the sense of security 
in which we always have lived here in America. 
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Rhode Island’s Department 
of Administration 


By Howarp A. KENYON 


Director, Rhode Island Department of Administration 


N April last year Rhode Island’s new Department 

of Administration was created by legislative act. 

At first glance it might appear that this act 
meant nothing more than a shifting around of a 
few divisions of government and a moderate expan- 
sion of internal services. It might even appear that, 
by a simple change in the name of the Department 
of Finance, Rhode Island was able to join that 
little, but impressive, vanguard of States which 
have departments of administration. 

There is more to it than that. 

In the first place, it should be pointed out that 
the new department was not set up with any great 
fanfare. Nor was it the product of a highly publi- 
cized “‘litthe Hoover Commission.’ Instead, we con- 
sider it as an additional and very logical step in 
Rhode Island's development of businesslike admin- 
istration. There was one primary motive behind its 
establishment: to strengthen the possibilities of ex- 
ecutive leadership. Basically, this involved two 
things: (1) a further centralization of executive staff 
functions, and (2) the setting up of an agency that 
would make possible the continuous modernization 
of administration. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to detail 
the history of Rhode _ Island. 
There may be some merit, however, in presenting a 
brief analysis of the organizational development of 


reorganization in 


executive staff functions. 

In 1917, Governor Lowden of Illinois set the first 
great reorganization movement really on its way. 
Eighteen years later, Rhode Island, finally con- 
vinced, began to set its house in order. Perhaps the 
Rhode Island lawmakers of 1935 were of the opin- 
ion that they had satisfactorily completed a much 
needed task. And, in the light of the times, thei 
work was well done. As things turned out, however, 
it was only the beginning. After four years of expe 
rience, the government was re-reorganized in 1939. 
Ten years later one new department was added to 
the structure. Now we have the Department of Ad 
ministration, established in 1951. Throughout this 
entire development two objectives stand out: re 
sponsible and effective government. By the Consti 
tution of 1842 the Governor was given the tremen 
dous responsibility of taking care that the laws of 
the State be faithfully executed. Bv the Adminis 
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Programs and procedures for good gov- 
ernment need constant re-evaluation and 
repeated revision to meet new times and 
new needs, says the author. The Rhode Is- 
land Department of Administration, created 
in 1951, is a constructive example of such 
development—“an advisory aid to the Gov- 
ernor and a co-worker with the line agencies 
in securing the progressive advancement of 
modern administration.” Mr. Kenyon tells 
why his State brought it into being, what 
it is, and what it does. 











trative Code Act of 1935 he was finally given author- 
ity commensurate with that responsibility. And in 
the sixteen years that have followed, a govern- 
mental organization has evolved which provides 
him with the means of securing effective adminis- 
tration. 

In 1935, from seventy-five to eighty boards and 
commissions were consolidated into eleven depart- 
ments, including the elective offices of Governor, 
Secretary of State, Attorney General, and General 
Treasurer. Coterminous executive appointments 
were provided for the seven remaining department 
heads. In addition to this, the Executive Depart- 
ment was staffed with (1) a Budget Director and 
Comptroller, (2) a bureau of audits under the juris- 
diction of the Budget Director and Comptroller, 
and (3) a division of contracts, standards, and pur- 
chases. At the time it was probably very natural and 
perhaps very desirable to have these staff agencies 
located in the Executive Department. Natural, be- 
cause government, then, was actually very small. 
Potal annual expenditures were approximately $13 
million as compared with $62.7 million today. Con- 
sequently, the activities of these early agencies were 
far from extensive. Desirable, because their close 
afhliation to the Governor heightened their prestige 
and tended to make them more acceptable to the 
other departments. 

By 1939 these agencies had demonstrated their 
value and solidified their position in government. 
In the reorganization of that year they were taken 
out of the Executive Department and, with one 
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addition, were established separately as the Depart- 
ment of Coordination and Finance (changed to 
Department of Finance two years later). 

The Department of Finance was originally made 
up of (1) the Division of the Budget, (2) the Divi- 
sion of Accounts and Control, (3) the Division of 
Purchases, (4) the Bureau of Audits, and (5) the 
Division of Taxation. It will be noted that the three 
agencies formerly located in the Executive Depart- 
ment were divided into four separate parts. A clear 
distinction was made between the functions of a 
Budget Officer and those of a Controller. The Divi- 
sion of Taxation, actually a line organization, was 
made part of the department on the grounds that 
the Director of Finance ought to have immediately 
available all possible information on the current 
condition of revenue, its future prospects, and the 
effectiveness of existing and proposed revenue 
producing measures. 

In 1947, as a result of a recommendation of a 
special commission that had studied the State's 
governmental operations and tax structure, a Divi- 
sion of Research was established within the depart- 
ment. As might be expected, this division from the 
very beginning moved into intimate working rela- 
tionship with the budget division. No further or- 
ganizational changes were made until the creation 
of the Department of Administration. 


By 1950, therefore, the executive staff functions 
under a single administrator included (1) budget- 
ing, (2) accounting and reporting, purchasing, 
(4) auditing, (5) general research, and (6) supervi- 
sion of the Division of Taxation. The first five are 
vitally necessary tools for executive control, but 
they do not include all that is necessary. Every 
agency of government needs funds, pe rsonnel, space, 
sup plies, and certain common services. When the 
Chief Executive has adequate centralized control 
over these elements, the possibilities of effective and 
economic management are tremendously enhanced. 
But something further is still needed. Public policy 
is dynamic. Consequently public administration 
also must be dynamic. It is exceedingly unwise and 
eventually wasteful to streamline an organization 
today and expect it to remain so for ten, twenty, 
thirty or more years. Adjustments must be made 
constantly, Administrative policies, programs, and 
procedures must be continuously evaluated and 
constantly brought up to date. This is also an 
executive staff function. 

Rhode Island’s new Department of Administra- 
tion differs from the older Department of Finance 
in being able to provide for all these functions. 
Without going into too great detail, its work can 
fall into the categories indicated above. 


Funds. Rhode Island has an executive budget sys- 
tem. The Governor annually submits to the Legisla- 
ture a detailed plan of revenues and expenditures. 
The General Assembly may alter his recom- 
mended appropriation requests upwards or down- 
wards as it sees fit. But if the alterations involve 
expenditures in excess of estimated revenue they 
must provide additional revenue or utilize existing 
surplus funds. After the appropriations have been 
made, it is the Governor's responsibility to see that 
the monies appropriated are spent for the purposes 
intended. Throughout this process of financial man- 
agement, the Governor is assisted by the Division 
of the Budget, the Division of Accounts and Con- 
trol, and the Bureau of Audits. 

Under the supervision of the Governor, the Di- 
vision of the Budget prepares and executes the an- 
nual State budget.! The pre-appropriation work 
done through the usual steps of receiving depart- 
mental requests; holding hearings with department 
heads and their assistants; consulting with the Gov- 
ernor; making final determinations; and explaining 
the budget to the Legislature. At one point in this 
process Rhode Island differs from most States. Mem- 
bers of the Legislature and the press, as repre- 
sentatives of the public, are invited to attend the 
budget hearings, to permit the Legislators to ask for 
explanations of any request item. In executing the 
budget, the division operates a quarterly allotment 
system for each governmental agency in conform- 
ance with their submitted work programs. 

\s presently organized, the Division of the Budget 
performs other functions of considerable signifi- 
cance. This division must consider all individual 
programs in the light of the whole and in relation 
to each other, and is compelled to formulate judg- 
ments and make decisions on the priority of needs. 
Consequently, it conducts studies of operating pro- 
grams and policies and advises the Governor as to 
their long-range necessity, their effectiveness, and 
their modernity. It also examines proposed pro- 
grams as to necessity and administrative require- 
ments. At the request of department heads, it makes 
management studies and assists in planning and 
programming. Lastly, the division carries on con- 
tinuous internal and comparative financial research. 
\ staff of analysts performing these functions has al 
lowed the deactivation of the Division of Research, 
which formerly worked in several of these areas. 

The Division of Accounts and Control pre-audits 
for accuracy, propriety, and legality every expendi- 
ture request, discharges all purchase orders, main- 
tains a central encumbrance-accounting system, and 
draws orders for every disbursement from the gen- 
eral treasury. In its daily operations and its report- 


For a detailed exposition of the Rhode Island budget 
system, see the writer’s “Budgeting in a Democracy,” State 
Government, vol XXI, pp eniff 
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ing system, this division renders invaluable service 
in the budget execution process. Each month it pro- 
vides every agency of government with a summary 
and a detailed statement on the condition of its 
accounts. The budget division receives a compila- 
tion of these statements. At the close of the fiscal 
year, the Division of Accounts and Control compiles 
and publishes the State's annual financial statement. 

This division also prepares the State pay roll, the 
peasion rolls of two retirement systems, and the re- 
cipient rolls of all categories of public assistance. In 
the first two instances the paying agencies have only 
to verify and return the vouchers involved. For pub- 
lic assistance payments, the Department of Social 
Welfare simply submits a schedule of exceptions to 
the master voucher of the preceding pay period. 

Further to secure the propriety of State financial 
operations, the Bureau of Audits conducts field ex- 
aminations of agency account books, some monthly, 
others quarterly, and all at least once a year. Fur- 
thermore, it provides auditing services to any local 
government willing to pay half the cost. The City of 
Providence and eleven towns regularly avail them- 
selves of this service; others request special audits 
from time to time. 


Personnel, Prior to the reorganization of 1951, 
Rhode Island had a Department of Civil Service 
administered by a Director acting under the juris- 
diction of a three-man commission. The Director, 
who was also Secretary of the commission, was 
charged with recommending additions or altera- 
tions to the rules of service, the pay plan, and class 
specifications together with pay ranges. But the com- 
mission, after public hearing, could a or re- 
ject the recommendations in whole or in part, o1 
could modify and then approve them. Such results 
then were submitted for the Governor's approval. 
The Governor and the commission itself also could 
propose changes. In either instance, however, the 
commission, after hearings, could make changes in 


the proposals. The commission also constituted an 


employees’ appeal board. 

Under the new organization, all except the ad- 
judicative func sions of the Civil Service Commission 
have been transferred to the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Administration. A Personnel Appeal Board, 
composed of the former commission members, still 
provides a final recourse for hearing and judging 
employees’ appeals from the Director’s decisions. 
rhe former Director of Civil Service is now head 
of the Division of Personnel. This new division 
continues the functions of maintaining complete 
personnel files, analyzing position requirements, 
establishing class specifications, establishing qualifi- 
cations for candidates, determining salary ranges, 
and recruiting and examining workers for approxt- 
mately 87 per cent of the State service. 


Space. The operation and maintenance of public 
buildings is always a great and costly problem. But 
the space requirements of government are even 
greater and more costly problems. Every new pro- 
gram and every expansion of existing programs 
seem inevitably to carry with them a need for more 
space. Confronted with this problem in the past, the 
State erected a new office building. This was soon 
filled and overcrowded. An extension was added to 
the building; but even this did not suffice. Even- 
tually, nearly every free inch of space in all State 
properties was put to use by some agency, in certain 
instances without regard to the best management 
practices. Then offices and finally entire floors of 
private buildings were rented. But there was still a 
demand for more space. Consequently, the State a 
few years back purchased a large building that is 
now partially ready for occupancy. Before long, it 
too will be filled. 

In the past, the Division of Public Buildings, 
within the Department of Public Works, operated 
and maintained all public buildings and, to a cer- 
tain extent, controlled the distribution of space. 
That division has been transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Administration. This was a significant step 
in the move to centralize housekeeping services. Al- 
ready, as a result of a recent departmental study, a 
five-year program of property rejuvenation is being 
inaugurated. This is the first time within memory 
that a systematic, over-all, long-term program has 
been planned. But, what is more important, the 
relocation of the division permits, for at least two 
reasons, a convenient and thorough handling of 
problems of space requirements, space utilization, 
layouts, and planning. First, because of the nature 
of the department, the variety of particular space 
problems can be looked at and studied in the light 
of the whole. Second, the department has personnel 
available among its analysts and technicians who 
are qualified to resolve such problems as confront 
them. 


Supplies. The materials, supplies, and equipment 
needed by the different agencies of government are 
tremendous in quantity and endless in variety. With 
the object of making the most economic purchases 
for the State, the Division of Purchases centrally 
procures and, when practical, maintains stores of all 
that is needed. It operates, for example, a bread 
bakery, a general warehouse, a stationery store, and 
a drug store. It also contracts for all services re- 
quired by any agency. This division constantly 
works to standardize materials and equipment, to 
bulk orders, and to purchase in the best season. 
Major purchases, i.e., those exceeding $300, are 
made from the lowest responsible bidder. To expe- 
dite business, purchases of less than $10 and emer- 
gency purchases up to $25 may be made directly by 
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the buying agency, preferably from approved lists 
of vendors. A follow-up and inspection unit insures 
the State that it has received just what it ordered. 

This division formerly operated a property con- 
trol system, provided a central mail and messenger 
service, and limited copy-duplicating services. These 
functions, however, are being transferred to the new 
Division of Methods and Office Services. 


Common Services. It is well recognized that there 
are certain common services that can be provided 
centrally to most agencies of government more 
efficiently and economically than if each were left 
to provide for itself. The new Division of Methods 
and Office Services, currently in the process of for- 
mation, will take over, and where practical, expand 
the services now being offered. As indicated above, 
it will operate the property control system, the mail 
and messenger service, and the copy-duplicating 
service formerly located within the Division of Pur- 
chases. It also will operate the automotive equip 
ment pool previously located within the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. In addition to this, it will 
establish a central tabulating service. The use of 
tabulating equipment is becoming more extensive 
every day. In some agencies it is needed continu- 
ously, in others occasionally. In contrast to the effects 
of paying for separate and non-continuously used 
installations distributed throughout the govern 
ment, it is expected that both economies and ex 
panded services can be realized from one central 
installation. 

The functions of this division go much farther, 
however, than providing common services. Within 
the division there will be a records management 
section and a methods and procedures section. It is 
becoming increasingly apparent that a great cost of 
government is made up of little things; and that 
efficiency and economy in government can be greatly 
advanced if day-in and day-out operations are sub- 
jected continuously to examination with a view of 
cutting red-tape, simplifying procedures, and keep- 
ing records and files to a minimum. The functions 
of these sections are such that there obviously must 
be close cooperation and collaboration with the 
budget division’s administrative analysts. 


As in the past, the Division of Taxation con- 
tinues to be aligned organizationally with the divi- 
sions now located in the Department of Adminis- 
tration. After many years of experience it is still 
considered a convenient and valuable arrangement 
to have the revenue collecting agency a part of the 
department that is concerned with the financial 
management of the State. This close relationship is 
especially helpful in revenue estimating, tax studies, 
and general financial analyses. 


a CONCLUSION, it should be made clear that it 
would be foolhardy to conceive of the Department 
of Administration as some sort of a miracle-worker, 
a deus ex machina. It is an executive aid. Neither 
the department nor its Director replaces the Chief 
Executive. The Director carries a heavy administra- 
tive burden, but he is not the administrator of the 
State’s business. He can advise the Governor on ad.- 
ministrative policy, and he can work with the de- 
partments in the implementation of policy. But the 
Governor still must make the decisions, and the de- 
partments must offer their full cooperation in policy 
implementation. Now, more than ever before, it is 
realized that administrative progress depends upon 
teamwork. If there is a willingness to act as a team 
in pursuit of the same objective—the effective and 
economic administration of public policy—then 
much can be done. If not, then all the tools of man 
agement are next to useless. Reference has been 
made to executive controls. They are exceedingly 
valuable. But administrative progress is not con- 
tingent entirely upon controls. In fact, an excessive 
centralization of overall controls might very well 
discourage initiative in the line agencies. It can 
possibly lead to an antagonism between line and 
staff. Under such conditions, there would be slight 
promise of administrative successes. We do not be 
lieve that the Department of Administration has 
excessive over-all controls. Nor would we want such. 
Our conception of the department is that it is an 
advisory aid to the Governor and a co-worker with 
the line agencies in securing the progressive ad 
vancement of modern administration. 
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Abbott Center in Illinois 


The State’s New Establishment—and New Methods—for the Care 
and Recovery of Mentally Ill Children 


By Mary FRAN BUEHLER 


Editor, The Welfare Bulletin, //linois Department of Public Welfare 


EVERAL months ago, a g-year-old boy and a gg- 
year-old man were admitted on the same day 
to the Peoria State Hospital, one of Illinois’ 

ten State hospitals for the mentally ill. The child 
and the elderly man were assigned to adjoining 
At that time, Illinois had 
no separate facility for mentally ill children. 


beds in the same ward. 
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Mother Goose murals like this decorate the stairway 
at Abbott Children’s Center. (The boy in 


the picture is not a patient.) 
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Today it is different. At the same Peoria State 
Hospital, the State's first special unit for such chil- 
dren, the Grace Abbott Children’s Center, was dedi- 
cated formally on October 8, 1951. 

The Abbott Center, with a capacity of thirty-six, 
will accommodate children under 15 who hereto- 
fore have been housed with adults in the State 
mental hospitals. 

The center was named in honor of Miss Grace 
Abbott, pioneering welfare worker and champion of 
children’s rights. Miss Abbott, who died in 1939 at 
the age of 61, was chief of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau from 1921 until 1934. Previously she 
had been a member of the faculty of the University 
of Chicago, where, from 1934 to 1939, she was pro- 
fessor of public welfare administration. 

The children to be treated at the Abbott Center 
are not mentally deficient. Two other Illinois in- 
stitutions, the Lincoln State School and Colony and 
the Dixon State Hospital, will continue to care for 
mentally deficient children and adults. 

Patients at the Abbott Center, on the other hand, 
may well have average or above-average intelligence. 
In fact, the boys and girls admitted to the center 
thus far all rate “above average” in intelligence. 
But they are suffering from emotional disturbances 
so severe that treatment in a mental hospital is 
necessary, 

The center was brought into being mainly by in- 
genuity and cooperative effort, and at a bargain cost 
of only $50,000 to the State’s taxpayers. 

Plans for it were begun several years ago. 

The first official act of Fred K. Hoehler, on as- 
suming the position of Director of Public Welfare 
of Illinois, was to visit all of the State mental hos- 
pitals. He saw that all types of mentally ill persons, 
of all ages, were housed together, and he recog- 
nized the importance of segregating different types 
for more effective treatment. 

One step toward this goal was proposed by Dr. 
Walter H. Baer, then Superintendent of the Peoria 
State Hospital, now Deputy Director of Mental 
Health Services, responsible for all State mental in- 
stitutions and other mental health services. A chil- 
dren’s center at Peoria State Hospital had been a 
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long-time dream of Dr. Baer’s. Moreover, he could 
provide the building and grounds for it, in an ideal 
location. 

The site was the dairy farm which had furnished 
milk for the Peoria institution for many years. The 
dairy operation recently had been discontinued, as 
an adequate supply of milk could be bought in the 
surrounding area. The farm lay in pleasant, rolling 
country about two miles from the State Hospital 
itself. On it was a two-story, fire-resisting brick 
building that had housed adult patients who worked 
on the farm. Also there were stables and a Quonset 
hut used for hay storage. The farm included a wind- 
ing stream and a small but scenic lake that seemed 
ideal for fishing and boating. It had plenty of space 
for children to romp and play, plenty of clean coun- 
try air and peaceful country atmosphere. 

The location offered the advantage of being close, 
but not too close, to the main part of the Peoria 
State Hospital, which cares for 2,600 mental pa- 
tients from counties in central Illinois. The chil 
dren’s unit thus could be completely separated, 
physically, from the main hospital, and yet was 
near enough to permit use of the hospital's profes- 
sional services, avoiding expensive duplication of 
staff and facilities. 


W H THESE assets, Dr. Baer and his staff began to 
create the Children’s Center. The building itself 
was solidly constructed, though not designed for 
children’s use. The construction craftsmen in the 
hospital's mechanical department remodeled the 
building's interior. Money for the project was taken 
from previous appropriations which authorized funds 
for rehabilitating buildings at Peoria State Hospi 
tal; no separate appropriation for the center was 
necessary. 

The center, however, was not just a State project; 
it soon became a community affair. It was largely, 
because of the generous contributions of the Peoria 
townspeople—and because Dr. Baer and his staft 
made the most of every existing facility—that the 
total cost could be so low. 

The community’s enthusiasm for the new project 
was no sudden burst of interest but a direct out- 
growth of the close relationship that long has ex 
isted between the people of Peoria and the Peoria 
State Hospital. In fact, the activities of the com 
munity and the State hospital are so deeply inter- 
twined that it is almost impossible to draw a line 
of demarcation between them. 

As a result, the community supports a strong 
mental health program which includes a full-time 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, financed jointly by the Com 
munity Chest, the Illinois Department of Public 
Welfare, and Federal mental health funds. Dr. Baer, 





as Superintendent of the Peoria State Hospital, 
played an important part in building this clinic to 
its present status, and he served as its first director. 
Its executive secretary also serves as director of 
community relations for the State Hospital. 

Thus it was natural for the community to give 
the new Children’s Center its full support. There 
were contributions of money, of materials, and of 
services. The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Peoria Med- 
ical Society donated furnishings and decorating ma- 
terials, and a local interior design coordinator gave 
her services in decorating the center. Other citizens 
donated horses and saddles, which are used as part 
of the center’s therapy program, in teaching the 
children to ride and care for animals. A_ local 
scoutmaster volunteered to organize a Boy Scout 
troop at the center, and many other types of con- 
tributions were volunteered. 


‘te FINISHED center sparkles with attractive colors 
and imaginative touches to intrigue its young pa- 
tients. On the first floor are a large and comfortable 
living room; a dining room, which also is used as a 
classroom: a kitchen; and offices for examination 
and treatment. An inviting fireplace in the living 
room is surmounted by a striking photo mural, 
“Reflection Lake.” Jaunty Mother Goose figures are 
painted in a continuous mural around the stair- 
way; these were created by an art instructor at 
Bradley University, Peoria, and his wife. 

Upstairs are dormitories for boys and girls. The 
boys’ room is decorated in soft shades of green, yel- 
low, and beige, with yellow bedspreads, and cur- 
tains in a predominantly green design. The girls’ 
dormitory is more feminine, with shades of pink 
for the walls and bedspreads and pink ruffled cur- 
tains at the windows. The children’s beds have 
built-in drawers for storing personal belongings. 

Rooms in the basement provide space for recrea 
tion, hobbies, occupational therapy. The Quonset 
hut formerly used for hay storage is being converted 
into a gymnasium for active fun and exercise. 

\ one-acre playground at the center has swings 
and other usual playground equipment, and in ad- 
dition children can ride horses and go boating and 
fishing on the lake, stocked with fish for this pur- 
pose by the Illinois Department of Conservation. 
sesides the horses, amply housed in the farm’s sta- 
bles, children are permitted to have dogs, cats, and 
other pets. Already there are six dogs and nine cats; 
the pets are considered community property, not in- 
dividually owned. Children may make gardens in 
the spring. 

The Center's administrative Wilton 
Duckworth, the Executive Secretary, former person 
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nel ofhcer at Peoria State Hospital and an experi- 
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The boys’ dormitory at Abbott Center. The girls’ 
dormitory is similar, but in a more feminine scheme. 


enced psychiatric social worker. Phe staff includes 
appropriate nursing and teaching personnel, and 
staff members of Peoria State Hospital are con 
sultants in pediatrics, psychiatry, and psychology; 
a chaplain from the State Hospital also gives his 
services 

\ll staff members are considered members of the 
treatment team. Each makes his or her own con- 
tribution to the therapy program. The hospital's 
farmer, who is in charge of the horses and gives 
riding lessons, thus is another team member. 


Ae SCHOOL program is extremely flexible, the 
course for each child individually prescribed. Fon 
some, the school period may be only 15 minutes a 
day. Other boys and girls may be able to profit from 
one or two hours’ instruction. This academi 
instruction IS an important part of the center's 
program, Dr. Baer points out. When mentally ill 





children are housed in hospitals with adults, it is 
impracticable to furnish school training for them, 
especially as they may be scattered thinly through- 
out the State’s hospitals. 

School work at the center is very informal, and 
teachers use a variety of activities to interest the 
children. For example, the children recently wrote 
and produced the first issue of their own news- 
paper, The Abbott Center Herald. A one-page, 
mimeographed sheet, they prepared it with pains- 
taking care and great pride. 

This kind of project, Mr. Duckworth explains, 
not only arouses the children’s interest and aids 
them academically; it helps them to learn to work 
together and cooperate with other members of a 
group. 

A 12-year-old contributor sums up: 

“At Abbott Center we children go on hikes and to 
the neighborhood store. Then we go horseback rid- 
ing. On Thursday evenings we have movies. 

“In our yard we have swings and a sliding board; 
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we also have teeter-totters and a merry-go-round. 
“We have school classes, music lessons, and arts 
and crafts every day during the week. 
“We also have a lake for ice skating in the winter 
and for fishing and boating in the summer.” 


| are carefully screened. All of the twelve 
children accepted in the opening weeks—a number 
that is expected to be tripled as admissions reach 
capacity—formerly were patients in the State hos- 
pitals. Six had been at Peoria State Hospital before 
the center opened. Average stay at the center, it 
is believed, may be between six months and a year. 

Children are admitted only on recommendation 
of the Admissions Committee, composed of Dr. 
Allan Raisbeck, the center’s psychiatric consultant; 
John Plagg, Acting Supervisor of the Psychology 
Department, Peoria State Hospital; Ed Linzer, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Peoria Mental Health Clinic 
and Director of Community Relations for the Peoria 
State Hospital; Mrs. Maude Boucher, Peoria Re- 
gional Supervisor of the Welfare Department's Di- 
vision of Child Welfare; and Mr. Duckworth, who 
represents both the center's administration and the 
psychiatric social service function. 

In considering a child for admission, the commit- 
tee studies the psychological and psychiatric findings 
concerning him, as well as his social case history. 
The aim of this screening process is to admit only 
children who can be expected to benefit from the 
center's program and who are ill enough to require 
it. 

Children who have not been institutionalized in 
a State hospital also may be admitted to the centet 
on approval of the Admissions Committee. Applica 
tions for them will be made at the appropriate 
regional office of the Welfare Department; this of- 
fice then will arrange for securing necessary infor 
mation about them. 

Of the children now at the center, three-fourths 
are boys. The ratio of boys to girls among appli- 
cations received is even higher, a figure of four to 
one. This is explained partly because families tend 
to be more protective toward girls and more likely 
to keep them at home, and also because girls, when 
emotionally disturbed, are more likely to withdraw 
into themselves, while the behavior of boys may be 
more aggressive and consequently likely to cause 
serious and obvious difficulties in their families o1 
communities. 

The children range in age from 7 to 14; most 
are under 10. As pointed out before, all rate ‘above 
average” in intelligence. 

One may ask, what brings children to the center? 
What sorts of things can happen to a child to cause 
so much damage in so few years? 





For a partial answer, Mr. Duckworth describes a 
typical case history of what might be a composite, 
“average,” child patient. 


“Thus child, who might be named Tommy, is about 
10 years old, and comes from a broken home, not 
one in which the father and mother are still to- 
gether. He has received service from family agencies, 
and has been placed in at least two foster homes. 

Tommy's difhculties were first detected in school, 
where he couldn't get along with the school routines 
or the other children. He did strange and bizarre 
things and eventually became either suicidal or 
homicidal. Finally he was committed to a State 
mental hospital as a last resort. 

The whole aim of the Abbott Center's program 
is to help Tommy back to mental health and a 
normal life outside an institution. The program is 
only a few months old. It is being worked out and 
adapted to fit the children’s needs. The center's 
atmosphere is informal, friendly, and as homelike 
as possible. 

A typical day for Tommy might be something 
like this: 

At 7 in the morning, he gets up, dresses, and per- 
haps makes his bed. Breakfast is at 8. From 8:30 
to g his time is free, one of many such periods 
through the day in which he may look at a maga- 
zine, listen to the radio, and so on. From g to 10 
he has a school period. At the same time, others 
may be in recreation or crafts groups or other 
activities. 

From 10 to 11, Tommy joins a music group. At 
11:30, he has a free period until time to eat at noon. 
At 1, he goes horseback riding, and from 2 to 3 he 
may work on some kind of handicraft. From g to 4, 
he has a specified recreation. This means that 
Tommy has a chance to do something he likes to 
do, with a staff member with whom he has a par- 
ticularly good relationship. Maybe they go for a 
walk down to the lake, or out to the barn to visit 
the dogs. A girl who likes cooking might spend an 
hour in the kitchen with the cook, perhaps making 
candy. Whatever the diversion may be, it furnishes 
companionship with an understanding adult, and a 
chance to do the sort of thing a child might ordi- 
narily enjoy doing with his father or mother if he 
were at home. 

Supper is at 6, and from 6:30 to 8 there is super- 
vised activity, which may be group singing, games, 
a movie (at least one each week), or some special 
project, like decorating the tree for Christmas. At 8, 
the children start bathing and getting ready for bed. 
They may go to the kitchen for a bedtime snack 
before they retire for the night. 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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Public Retirement Systems 


By HELEN LIVINGSTON 


Analyst in Social Welfare, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress 


UBLIC retirement systems in the United States 
range from informal pension arrangements 
covering a few public servants in small com- 
munities to the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance system (OASI) of social security which cur- 
rently covers around 40 million jobs and has been 
called the largest insurance program in the world. 
They include plans for special groups of municipal 
employees, such as teachers, policemen and firemen, 
as well as city and county systems. Some State plans 
are confined to regular State employees, others in- 
clude teachers, and still others provide for the in- 
clusion of county or municipal employees in the 
general State plan. At the Federal level, Congress 
has provided special retirement programs for em- 
ployees of the railroads and of the Federal govern- 
ment, in addition to the broad OASI program of 
social insurance for most of the working population. 
As was the case with private retirement plans, the 
patterns of coverage and benefits are diffuse, largely 
because the first public retirement systems were 
established by scattered employee units and usually 
were tailor-made to cover special conditions and re- 
quirements. Again, the trend has been toward 
standardization, consolidation, more comprehensive 
At present new 
plans are being developed rapidly at State and mu- 


protection, and broadened coverage. 


nicipal levels, 
accepted as an important incentive toward good 
public administration. One result of this rapid de- 
velopment is the fact that up-to-date data on public 


especially as retirement programs are 


retirement systems at the State and local levels are 
not available. 


I. Total Current Coverage and Beneficiaries 


Major Federal Systems. 
survivors 


The Federal old-age and 
insurance system (OASIT) is expected to 
cover approximately four out of five (45 million out 
of 60 million) jobs when the 1950 amendments be- 
come fully etlective.' Since approximately three out 
of five of these jobs are in industrial or commercial 
establishments, many of the workers so covered also 
are protected by private pension systems. Public em- 
ployees, on the other hand, previously were not eli- 


‘Voluntary coverage was authorized by these amendments fo1 
employees of State and local governments lacking another 
retirement system, in States which desire this coverage, and 
for employees of non-profit organizations. Reliable figures on 
OASI coverage will not, therefore, be available until these 
voluntary coverage arrangements are completed. 
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Interest in pension and retirement insur- 
ance systems for public employees is wide- 
spread among the States. In this article 
Miss Livingston surveys major systems in 
existence for them, both Federal and State, 
and deals briefly as well with the appli- 
cation of Federal systems to non-govern- 
mental employees. 











gible for OASI coverage and were subject entirely to 
the provisions of the various public retirement sys- 
tems while they were performing government jobs. 
In January, 1951, a total of 6,487,000 persons had 
government jobs, of which 2,204,000 were in Fed- 
eral civilian employment, and 4,263,000 were under 
the auspices of State and local units (2,535,000 non- 
school, and 1,747,000 school). 

The Railroad Retirement system provides cover- 
age for approximately 2,050,000 employees of the 
nation’s railroads. The Civil Service Retirement sys- 
tem provides for most civilian employees of the 
Federal government, and coverage is practically 
complete for the 2.2 million persons so employed— 
especially since the 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act made the small group of Federal em- 
ployees hitherto lacking retirement protection eli- 
gible for OASI. 

State and Local Systems. Estimates as to coverage 
for employees of State and local governments vary 
widely. The most reliable figure for current pur- 
poses, perhaps, is a total of approximately 2.6 mil- 
lion employees of State and local governments who 
were under some form of retirement plan prior to 
the availability of OASI. An estimated total of 
1,650,000 (38.5 per cent) of the employees of State 
and local governments lacked such established re- 
tirement systems and were, therefore, eligible for 
coverage under OASI through voluntary arrange- 
ments if their States desired. 

Number of Current Beneficiaries in Public Re- 
tirement Programs. Although most public systems 
are of comparatively recent origin and cannot, there- 
fore, be considered as fully protective, even for some 
long-term employees, the effect of government re- 
tirement programs on the income of the retired 
population can be measured to some degree, espe- 
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cially by disbursements at the Federal level. Recent 
figures covering the source of income of persons 
aged 65 years and over (12.3 million) show that al- 
most exactly one-third of the persons in this group 
(3.7 million) are covered by Federal retirement pro- 
grams—a total exactly equal to the number of em- 
ployed aged. These figures are as follows:? 


Estimated number of persons aged 65 vears and over, 
receiving income from specified source, December 1950 
(in millions) 


; “a8 Number of persons 
Source of income 3 she 


Total Men | Women 
Total population aged 65 
and over* 12.3 5.7 6.6 
Employment R.7 2.3 1.4 
Earners 2.8 2.3 6 
Wives of earners 4 Q 
Social insurance and related 
programs 3.7 2.1 1.6 
Old-age and survivors 
insurance 2.6 B; 1.1 
Railroad retirement 3 .2 1 
Federal Civil Service 
retirement 1 a 
Veterans’ program 3 2 l 
Othere 4 i 3 
Old-age assistance 2.8 1.3 1h 








«Preliminary estimates for April, 1950, based on sample of 
census returns. Some persons received income trom more 
than one of the sources. 

‘Less than 50,000. 

Beneficiaries of Federal retirement programs other than 

Civil Service, and of State and local government retirement 
programs, and the wives of male beneficiaries of programs 
other than old-age and survivors insurance 


No reliable figures are available covering the total 
number of persons now receiving benefits unde: 
State and local retirement plans. One recent com- 
pilation showed a total of 68,475 beneficiaries in 
this group, as compared with a total of 1,388,939 
persons covered.’ These figures suggest that the 
number of beneficiaries may be slightly over 4 per 
cent of the total number of persons covered, but it 
seems likely that this proportion is slightly highe1 
today because of the expansion of coverage for State 
and local employees during the past two years. 


II. Federal Retirement Systems 


The major Federal retirement systems are the old 
age and survivors system of Social Security, vetei 
ans’ pensions, and the retirement systems for rail 
road workers and Federal Civil Service employees. 
Of these, only the last two—the Railroad Retire 
ment system and the Civil Service Retirement 


2 Social Security Bulletin, v. 14 (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1951), June 1951: p. 19. 


svstem—can be classified as retirement programs in 
the generally accepted meaning of the term. The 
program of veterans’ pensions is clearly not a retire- 
ment system in this sense, either in concept or in 
method. 

The old-age and survivors system established by 
the Social Security Act of 1935 is a Federally-admin- 
istered, “social insurance” program which covers 
approximately four-fifths of the civilian population. 

The retirement features of OASI have borrowed 
some principles from established retirement prac- 
tices—such as the methods of relating retirement 
benefit to the individual's work record, of using 
joint employer-employee contributions, and of de- 
fining insured status. But its “insurance” features 
are considerably modified by “social” considerations 
which are designed to furnish a floor of security in 
old age for the whole population of the country. 

The Civil Service Retirement Act of May, 1920, 
was the first legislation in the field of retirement 
adopted by Congress. Numerous amendments to the 
\ct have extended greatly the coverage of the Civil 
Service Retirement system, which at present applies 
to “all ofhcers and employees in or under the execu- 
tive, judicial, and legislative branches of the United 
States Government, and to all officers and employees 
of the municipal government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, except elective officers of the executive 
branch of the government.”’ Heads of executive de- 
partments were not included until 1946, and in the 
same year members of Congress were made eligible 
to join the system at their option. The Canal Zone 
Retirement Act of 1931, the Alaska Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1936, and the Panama Canal Con- 
struction Annuity Act of 1g44 are typical of legisla- 
tion setting up special retirement systems for small 
groups of employees engaged in a particular type of 
government employment. But here, too, a trend 
toward consolidation is suggested by the fact that 
two ol these systems, the Canal Zone and Alaska 
Railroad retirement systems, were merged with the 
Civil Service System in 1949. 

The Railroad Retirement Act, originally enacted 
in 1935 and substantially broadened in 1937 and 
1946, created an insurance fund to provide pensions 
and annuities for aged and disabled railroad em 
ployees. The system gives coverage to employees of 
the railroad industry of the United States as a func- 
tional economic unit, and thus includes employees 
of carriers by railroad, express, and sleeping car 
operations, afhliated companies and joint associa- 
tions directly connected with the industry, and em- 


‘Totals compiled from Government Insurance in the United 
States, p. 86-95. But indicative of the incompleteness of these 
data is the fact that no totals for persons on retirement appear 
for the States of Indiana, Michigan, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Wisconsin, although other features of 
these plans are described. 
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ployees of national railway labor organizations and 
employee representatives. 


III. State and Local Governments 


During the early 1g00’s some States and munici- 
palities began to establish funds to provide retire- 
ment income at a specified age for certain of their 
employees, especially public school teachers. During 
the past two decades their growth has been par- 
ticularly rapid and today every State operates at 
least one retirement program, and most States op- 
erate more than one. The latest complete compila- 
tion of State retirement systems was made by the 
United States Bureau of the Census in 1941, and 
showed 117 State-administered programs covering 
almost a million employees. It seems safe to assume 
that a corresponding study, anticipated as part ol 
the 1950 census statistics, will show that the number 
of persons so covered will more than have doubled. 

In recent years the tendency has been toward 
State-wide plans for all the public employees within 
the State, including those of all its political subdi- 
visions. By the end of 1949, thirty-three States had 
provided State-wide systems which provided for 
general employees of local governments. In some 
States the same system provides for all eligible 
classes of employees; in others two or three systems 
operate on a State-wide basis. Various plans are used 
for inclusion of municipalities, the prevailing pat- 
tern being voluntary participation by action of the 
governing body of the municipality. In Ohio, how- 
ever, participation for all but specifically excepted 
municipalities and occupations is mandatory. Ne- 
vada and Colorado include local units unless they 
elect out within a certain period. Illinois places the 
option with the employees by requiring that a 
petition be signed by a specified number of the 
prospective beneficiaries and, if a specified number 
so elects, the voters of the municipality also must 
give their approval before coverage is completed. 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania provide for participa- 
tion either by action of the appropriate legislative 
body or by a referendum among the electorate. 

State-wide plans in existence at the end of 1949 
can be divided into six general groups. Listed to 
show the affected States, with the date of each plan's 
origin shown in parentheses, they are as follows:‘ 

1. Six States had a single State system for teach- 

, State employees, and general local government 
pai sinc as follows: Colorado (1931), Iowa 
(1945), Maine (1942), Oregon (1945), South Caro- 
lina (1945), and Virginia (1942). 

2. Eighteen States had a single State system cov- 
ering State and general local government employees: 
Alabama (1945), Arizona (1948), California (1931), 


* Based on a memorandum of June 20, 1950, by Weltha Van 
Fenam, Office of the Actuary, Social Security Administration. 


Georgia (1949), Indiana (1945), Maryland (1941), 
Montana (1945), Nevada (1947), New Jersey (1922), 
New Hampshire (1945), New Mexico (1947), New 
York (1920), North Dakota (1947), Ohio (1945), 
Tennessee (1947), Utah (1947), Washington (1947), 
and Wisconsin (1943). 

3. Three States had a single system covering State 
employees and teachers: Delaware (1945), North 
Carolina (1941), and Rhode Island (1936). 

4. Nine States had a separate system for general 
local government employees: Connecticut (1945), 
Florida (1945), Illinois (1939), Michigan (1945), 
Minnesota (1929), Nebraska (1945), North Caro- 
lina (1943), Pennsylvania (1943), and Texas (1947). 
The Florida plan covers county employees only, and 
the Nebraska plan municipal employees only. 

5. Eleven States had separate systems for State 
employees: Connecticut (1939), Florida (1945), Ili- 
nois (1943), Louisiana (1946), Massachusetts (1911), 
Michigan (1943), Minnesota (1929), Pennsylvania 
(1924), Texas (1947), Vermont (1943), and Wyo- 
ming (1949). 

). Thirty-nine States had separate systems for 
teachers. The nine States without them are listed in 
(1) and (3) preceding. 

As noted, the employees of State and local gov- 
ernments, including publicly supported educational 
institutions, became eligible for coverage under 
OASI under the 1950 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act, if their States desire, but only if the 
employees are in positions not included under exist- 
ing retirement systems established by States or their 
political subdivisions.* The sentence defining retire- 
ment systems in the Act reads: “The term ‘retire- 
ment system’ means a pension, annuity, retirement, 
or similar fund or system established by a State or 
by a political subdivision thereof,” and the amount 
of coverage which will become available thus de- 
pends upon the interpretation of this sentence. Pres- 
ent indications are that a strict construction will be 
placed upon the intent of this legislation, and OASI 
coverage will be largely limited to otherwise un- 
covered public employees. 

Coverage of eligible employees of State and local 
governments (employees other than those covered 
by a retirement system) is provided on a voluntary 
basis by means of Federal-State agreements entered 
into between the States and the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. As of January 2, 1952, thirty States 
and one Territory had effected such agreements. 
They were: Oklahoma (Dec. 14, 1950), Idaho (Dec. 
28, 1950), Arkansas (Feb. 5, 1951), West Virginia 
(Feb. 26, 1951), California (March g, 1951), Utah 
»The House bill had provided for voluntary coverage of 
employees already covered by State and local systems, if their 
States desired, provided that two-thirds of the employees 
elected to be covered under OASI as well as under the State 


systems. In the Senate this version was modified, and coverage 
was limited to employees who lacked any coverage. 
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(April 2, 1951), Kentucky (April 27, 1951), Wiscon- 
sin (June 13, 1951), } Nebraska (June 20, 1951), Ari- 
zona (June 29, 1951), Alabama (July 2, 1951), Mis- 
souri (July 11, 1951), North Carolina (July 13, 
1951), Kansas (July 24, 1951), South Dakota (July 
24, 1951), Washington (July 31, 1951), Tennessee 
(August 13, 1951), Vermont and Indiana (Sept. 12, 
1951), Rhode Island (Sept. 17, 1951), Alaska (Sept. 
26, 1951), Oregon (Sept. 28, 1951), Colorado (Nov. 
13, 1951), Florida (Nov. 17, 1951), Maine (Nov. 19, 
1951), Texas (Nov. 30, 1951), Wyoming and Mary- 
land (Dec. 3, 1951), Delaware (Dec. 13, 1951), New 
Hampshire (Dec. 14, 1951), and Michigan (Dec. 17, 
1951). Figures are not yet available as to the exact 
number of employees who have obtained coverage 
by this method. 

Most of the State retirement programs are on a 
joint contributory basis, and in the majority of the 
programs employer contributions are equal to those 
of the employee. Two principal methods are used to 
determine the amount of the employee contribu- 
tions: (1) employees, regardless of their age on en- 
tering the system, contribute a specified percentage 
of their salary through pay roll deduction, and (2) 
employees contribute an amount actuarially deter- 
mined to assure them of a specified amount at re 
tirement. In the thirty-two State plans studied by 
the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 
in 1950, the predominating percentage for contri 
butions was 5 per cent of salary for the twenty-six 
plans which specified a percentage. The other con 
tribution rates were less than 5 per cent. In five 
plans the rates varied with age, occupation, ot 
length of service, and four had different rates for 
men and women. Ten named 70 as the age for com- 
pulsory retirement, seven called for compulsory re- 
tirement at 65, five placed it at age 60, and another 
five made no provision for compulsory retirement 
at any age. 

The types of benefits show a degree of similarity, 
and a majority of the State programs provide dis 
ability and death benefits as well as retirement pay- 
ments. Most disability benefits are geared to the 
amount of service and the salary earned, and usually 
no limit is placed upon the length of time during 
which such payments can be made. The amount of 
the retirement benefits varies more widely, espe 
cially as it is influenced by prevailing wages within 
the different States. Usually the retirement benefit 
consists of an annuity based on the employee’s con- 
tribution, plus a pension paid by the State and com- 
puted according to the employee’ s salary. Fifteen of 
the thirty-two plans studied by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies contained provi- 
sions for benefits for survivors, but usually they 
were optional and depended upon reduced bene- 
fits for the annuitant during his or her lifetime. In 
general, it may be said that State retirement plans 


are not as fully protective of survivors and depend- 
ents as is the OASI system, but that they usually 
are more protective than OASI in that they include 
non-occupational disability—a protection not in- 
cluded in OASI. 

Teachers Systems. Retirement systems for teachers 
are among the oldest. As early as 1869 small volun- 
tary associations were established in some large 
cities and appropriation of public funds for this 
purpose began about 1895. In the beginning they 
were usually privately financed, mutual benefit 
plans. Then, for a time, the trend was toward plans 
fully financed by public funds. Today most plans 
provide for contributions from both members of the 
system and public funds. By 1946, all elementary 
and secondary school teachers were covered, except 
for the few who chose to be excluded when a sys- 
tem went into effect. Seventeen of the State systems 
existing today were established between 1921 and 
1939. But since 1940 extensive revisions have ap- 
peared, with the result that twenty-nine of the 
existing State and Territorial retirement systems 
have been established in their present patterns since 
that date. 


IV. Conclusion 


The major shilt in public retirement programs 
has been away from the bounty or gift philosophy, 
which prompted early plans, toward a career con- 
cept which sees a sound and attractive retirement 
plan as a means of holding trained and experienced 
personnel on the job. This shift has had a marked 
effect on public systems in all their aspects. One 
result is the trend toward coverage of all employees, 
including temporary, provisional, and part-time 
workers, as well as people in elective and appointive 
jobs. At the same time, benefit provisions have been 
broadened to include payments for superannuation, 
disability, and death. Currently there is increasing 
e mphasis upon the inclusion of more adequate pro- 
visions for dependents. The practice of relating 
benefits to compensation during working years by 
means of formal and compulsory contributions and 
established benefit formulas has been accepted al- 
most universally. 

The early method of informal gratuities, at the 
employer's expense, also has given way to funded 
pension systems, financed on a contributory basis 
with employees sharing the cost. Employee contri- 
butions, it is held, help to assure permanence for 
the plan, keep the employees alert to safeguard their 
rights and credits, and make more adequate bene- 
fits possible. The trend toward funded pension SYS- 
tems and increased rates of contribution in public 
systems has persisted in spite of the fact that em- 
phasis upon full-funded or full-reserve methods is 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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Initiative and Cooperation 


(Concluded from Page 30) 


adjoining friendly nations and surrounded by our 
oceans. It has been almost a century and a half since 
this land of ours has been directly attacked; and far 
too many of us perhaps still think—It can’t happen 
here. Congress will be considering this matter again 
in its current session. It is probable that it will 
develop additional ways and means for cooperating 
with the States and the localities to guard against 
any eventuality. 


Reorganization of State Government 


_— governments, in their legislative, executive, 
or judicial branches, cannot be organized just once 
for all time. Changing conditions periodically re- 
quire changes in governmental machinery if the 
public needs of people are to be met effectively. So 
it is that about every twenty years most of the States 
study and appraise their governmental structures 
and procedures in order to cope more effectively 
with existing problems. Nineteen fifty-one was one 
of these organization and reorganization periods. 

Thirty-one States and Territories had special com- 
missions working on these matters during 1950. The 
Council of State Governments worked with all of 
these commissions through research and direct serv- 
ice. Their reports, submitted to the Legislatures in 
1951, were the basis for widespread action in the 
States toward equipping State government to meet 
the needs that must be met and to do the jobs that 
must be done. 

The Drafting Committee of the Council of State 
Governments, set up by the States more than ‘a 
decade ago, and consisting of State Legislators, At- 
torneys General, Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, and other State officials, has been a most 
effective tool in this process. Year after year this 
committee has considered the major legislative 
problems confronting the States and has drafted 
suggested legislation dealing therewith for the con- 


sideration of the States. Most of this legislation has 
been written into law, to the benefit of the States 
themselves and to that of interstate cooperation 
generally. 

The initiative of the individual States and the co- 
operative machinery which they have established 
have, we believe, placed the States in as favorable a 
position as they have occupied for many years. 


* * * 


—— in this report we talked about the new 
situation, a worldwide situation, with which we 
were confronted—one that will require the exercise 
of new talents on the part of all of us. We in the 
United States are a generous, dynamic, and impa- 
tient people. We are used to “getting on with the 
job and getting it over with.” There is every indi- 
cation that our problems in the present-day world 
will not be solved through those qualities alone. We 
shall have to develop, more and more, the charac- 
teristics of patience and poise, of judgment and wis- 
dom, in order to prosper and survive in this current 
half century. 

We are now, I believe, in the process of doing 
just that. I know of no better way to end this report 
in this day and time—a report which has dealt with 
State affairs and to some extent with national af- 
fairs, than to quote from a recent statement by the 
President of the Council of State Governments, the 
distinguished Governor of Ohio: 

“All of us, as citizens of one nation, are striving 
to the utmost to do our part in the world and to 
establish and maintain peace. That is the primary 
task of the national government. 

“All of us are likewise working together in the 
States to promote, to maintain, and to strengthen 
our democratic institutions upon which our safety 
and welfare depend. That is the primary duty of 
our States. 

“With close cooperation on the part of both the 
national government and the State governments, we 
will attain both of these objectives.” 
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Abbott Center 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


Each child’s program is worked out individually, 
and each activity in his day is a part of the therapy 
program. As his needs change, and he shows im- 
provement, the program is adapted accordingly. 

It is expected that the school program eventually 
will be accredited so that children who are ready to 
work with a larger group but not yet ready to leave 
the institution may attend local schools while still 
living at the center, and will receive credit for 
academic work in the center’s program. 

While a child is at the center, a representative ol 
the Welfare Department's Division of Child Wel 
fare works with his family at home. The child wel 
fare worker explains the center’s program to the 
family and endeavors to help its members unde 
stand the child’s problems. When a child is ready to 
leave the center, he may return to his family, if he 
has one, or he may be placed in an approved foste1 
home. This, of course, has not yet occurred. 


be Abbott Center is part of a long-range pre 
ventive mental health program in Illinois, which 
will include other units for treating emotionally 
disturbed youngsters. This was stressed by Governo 
Adlai E. Stevenson in his address at the center's 
dedication ceremonies. 

Miss Edith Abbott, a sister of Miss Grace Abbott 
and a member of the University of Chicago faculty 
since 1913, also participated in the dedication and 
unveiled a memorial plaque affixed at the entrance 
of the building. 

In his address, Governor Stevenson paid tribute 
to Grace Abbott, to Dr. Baer, and to the people of 
Peoria who had helped so generously with the cen 
ter. He outlined the State’s plans for establishing a 
ward at the Galesburg State Research Hospital, 
Galesburg, for the care, treatment, and study of 
teen-age children suffering from mental illness. An 
other hospital for children with severe emotional 
disturbances is to be located at the Medical Cente 
in Chicago. 

“When all three of these centers are operating, 
we then will be able to say that Illinois has estab- 
lished an approach to the problems of prevention,” 
the Governor said. “We will have established a 
rounded program capable of dealing effectively with 
the mentally ill at an early age. In the end this 
should reduce the load of adult patients in our 
institutions. Many of those for whom we now are 


caring might not be there now had we had such 
facilities as this years ago. These goals of early pre- 
vention and cure and ultimate reduction in the 
adult population of our hospitals are the results for 
which we must constantly strive.”’ 


Public Retirement Systems 


(Concluded from Page 42 


less essential than with private plans for the reason 
a perpetual life. On the 
are subject 


that governments have 
other hand, government plans usually 
to constitutional provisions which have the effect of 
limiting the vested rights growing out of contribu- 
tions. The privilege of an employee to receive a re- 
fund of contributions upon separation from service 
without the right to a retirement annuity is, how- 
ever, basic to the philosophy of a contributory re- 
tirement plan and now constitutes a standard pro- 
Vision. 

Che most marked development in recent years 
has been the expansion of State-wide plans which 
make it possible for small local governments to pro- 
tect their employees on an equitable and financially 
sound basis; promote continuity of coverage for em- 
ployees transferring from one unit to another within 
a State; make for standardization of rates of benefit, 
amounts of contribution, and qualifying conditions; 
and relieve small units of the responsibility and ex- 
pense of creating and maintaining a separate or- 
ganization. 

Perhaps the most serious problem which has 
arisen with the development of formal plans grows 
out of inflation. Proposals to increase pensions of 
retired employees because of increases in the cost of 
living clearly affect the stability of a plan’s financial 
structure. Some systems have made voluntary in- 
creases through special allocations or appropria- 
tions for this specified purpose. Although questions 
have been raised about the propriety of such in- 
creases, they have been held justifiable because they 
do not directly affect the financial structure of the 
retirement system or the equities of present par- 
ticipants. 

In broad review, current developments reflect a 
well-defined trend toward all-inclusive coverage for 
public employees, broader protection, an increase in 
provisions for the vesting of rights in one form or 
another, and greater emphasis on the concept that 
pensions are a deferred wage. At the same time, 
there is abundant evidence of a better understand- 
ing of the true meaning of public pensions, their 
aims, purposes, and objectives, and their long term 
cost implications. 





aimee 








